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In one village I explored a church and found hundreds of seal,
otter, marten, mink and a few silver-fox skins hanging from wires
strung across die attic, representing fees charged for weddings,
baptisms, christenings,, funerals, blessings bestowed on new houses,
canoes and other undertakings. Salvation in that village was free,
but its accoutrements were not without price.
As a final civilizing influence the Indians' descriptive names
were modernized: such appellations as "Tan Tarnish/5 meaning
Bright Moonlight, and fciltty Um Doo5" translated freely into
North Wind Blowing, were changed to Bessie Jackson and Charley
Jones. The unimaginative repetition of common names given the
Indians, probably as safeguards against sacrilegious memories
being carried over Into new lives, also resulted in some interesting
repercussions. Ole Johnson, a rather well-known stampeder into
the goldfields, returned to the north several years later to show
his new and possibly not too trusting wife the country from which
he had wrested a fortune. At Ketchikan a fat squaw called Minnie
Johnson was selling moccasins on the wharf. The coincidence
amused the bride, and at Wrangel she asked another native
woman, similarly engaged, her name. It was Susie Johnson. At
Petersburg a squaw grinned broadly as the Johnsons approached
her stand; she seemed to be almost too friendly. Amusement was
by now soured with suspicion.
"Do you know that creature?"
**Of course not! Never saw her before in my life."
The bride examined a basket* ;eAnd what is your name?5' The
inquiry was hissed through clenched teeth and tight lips.
"Sarah Johnson.83
Explanations were of no avail. The wife burst into tears and
fled back to the ship, where she remained throughout the voyage,
As native women were usually very kindly disposed toward
men with whiter skins, many a lonesome pioneer found in an
incurious and tractable squaw an answer to his deep craving for
companionship. One squaw-man whom I came to know quite
weU, and who later reached a position of great wealth and
distinction in the territory, enumerated qualities in which Indian
women excelled their white sisters* The native woman, he said,
was strong, healthy, and perfectly adapted to life in tie north;
she never gossiped, whined, nagged, pouted or had spells, and
she never questioned what her man told her. He could haw
added truthfally that her first cost was extremely modest; that